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MR. ECCLESTON: Today's date is October 23rd, 
2001. The time is 2318 hours and this is Christopher 
Eccleston of the New York City Fire Department, World 
Trade Center Task Force. I am conducting an interview 
in regards to the events of September 11th, 2001, with 
the following individual: 

Please state your name, rank, and assigned 
command. 

CHIEF GOLDFARB: Zachary Goldfarb, EMS Deputy 
Chief assigned to Division 3. 

Q. Chief Goldfarb, were you working on the 


morning of September 11th, 2001? 


A. Yes. 

Q. Were you assigned to the World Trade Center 
disaster? 

A. Yes. 


Q. Can you please tell me the details of the 
day? 

A. Yes. We were actually working starting from 
the night before. We started working on the 10th at 
2200 as car 6 Charlie EMS Citywide chief. I hada 
relatively uneventful shift and we stayed here in our 
office in Division 3 at the end of the tour fora 


little while. We were in a meeting with some staff 
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people here. We left here somewhere around 0830 and 
were heading home, basically, heading off duty. 

As we were heading out on Linden Boulevard, 
monitoring police special operations frequency, we 
heard someone scream over the police radio, Central, a 
commercial aircraft just hit the World Trade Center. 
Immediately I picked up the EMS Citywide radio and told 
the dispatcher to assign us to the job. I don't even 
think they knew at that moment that there was a job 
because it was just instantaneous and we spun around 
and started heading out Linden Boulevard. 

Do you want to know our route of travel or 
any of that? 

Q. Sure. 

A. We headed west on Linden Boulevard from -- we 
were just about at Pennsylvania Avenue, so we headed 
west on Linden Boulevard from Pennsylvania Avenue. I 
was anticipating morning inbound rush-hour traffic to 
begin with let alone a problem with the Trade Center, 
and then I was anticipating that the Battery Tunnel 
would probably be open and clear for us to get 
through. So I said to my aide, Mary Merced, I said 
let's go out and take the streets down to the Battery 


Tunnel and we should be able to get through the tunnel 
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and stay off the highway because knowing from how these 
types of events unfold that the highway tends to get 
messed up. 

So we went west on Linden, continued out, hit 
the traffic circle by Prospect Park, went around, got 
onto the Prospect Expressway westbound for about two 
exits because we could see it was blocked up, jumped 
off down to the streets and worked the streets down to 
Hamilton Avenue right down into the mouth of the 
tunnel. We made really good time, I think, given the 
distance and the circumstances. 

As we got to the Prospect Expressway, that 
was where we saw the first sight of the towers. At 
that point my impression was that the first plane had 
hit but not the second plane. As best as I can 
remember, there was one tower burning and you could see 
a huge volume of fire and a lot of damage, and our 
immediate assessment was this was going to be a major 
event. Actually, we used some other words, but I don't 
want to put them on tape. 

During the course of our trip, my feeling 
was, I was the Citywide chief and I was still logged on 
as the Citywide chief. I didn't know what other chief 


officers might have been on duty in the morning, but 
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clearly this needed some heads-up activity. So while 
Mary was driving, I was on the phone with the Citywide 
dispatch supervisor giving him some direction, and 
among the direction I gave him was to set up task 
forces in each borough consisting -- I believe I told 
him ten ambulances and an officer in each borough for a 
total of 50 and to mobilize them at two crossing points 
but hold them fast because I didn't know what we were 
going to need. 

I have to tell you that at this point there 
was no thought at all given on my part to this being 
anything other than an accident of some sort. Despite 
training and I think a very high level of consciousness 
about terrorism and things of that nature, it didn't 
occur to me at that point in time that this was any 
kind of an attack, just some sort of an event where a 
plane hit the building. 

It was an absolute beautiful day. The sky 
was just a perfect blue and not a cloud in the sky. 
Heavy smoke plumed up coming off the north tower. So 
we came by Hamilton Avenue. 

As I was saying, I was on the phone with I 
think it was Larry Tobin, who was the Citywide dispatch 


supervisor, and I was giving him some direction. I 
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broke off with him, then I called him back. I told him 
to activate our regional mutual aid agreement with the 
Office of Emergency Management. I told him to activate 
our agreement with the Private Ambulance Association 
and mobilize all our mutual aid agreements and get 
everybody moving because it was obvious that this would 
be a very large patient-producing event. 

Unfortunately, it didn't work out that way. Actually, 
it did work out that way. Anyway... 

But those were the things we were putting in 
place on the way in. Now, I don't know what other 
direction anyone else was giving. Among other things I 
told him was everybody off the radio. I just wanted 
EMS officers on the radio and nobody else. So, again, 
I don't know what other direction he might have been 
getting, but he was certainly listening to the stuff I 
was telling him, and Larry and I work very well 
together. 

So we got to the tunnel. There was already a 
line, a whole procession of emergency vehicles lined up 
trying to get into the tunnel. My aide is very good at 
dodging traffic, so we kind of wove our way around and 
drove right into the tunnel, and we got about halfway 


through the tunnel and traffic was stopped. We were in 
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the Manhattan bound lane, but it was two-way traffic. 
We tried to get around them into the oncoming lane, but 
there's really no wiggle room in that tunnel, it's very 
tight, and everything was stopped dead. 

One thing I remember is that everybody had 
their sirens on and, of course, the tunnel is not a 
place for a siren and nothing was moving, so it was 
very noisy in there. So after seeing that we were 
stopped dead for a couple of minutes and there were 
police officers out on foot in front of us, I felt that 
we were really kind of close to Manhattan. 

So, as Mary knows, I have no tolerance for 
sitting in traffic when I have somewhere to be. So I 
said sit here, I'm going to get out and pull the 
traffic, and it was my intent to find my way to the 
front of this line and pull it so that we can get out 
of that tunnel because we needed to be out. Also, 
while we were in the tunnel we were off the radio, so I 
didn't know what was going on. 

So I walked up somewhat to where there was a 
police officer and he told me that traffic was blocked 
up because of the blockage on West Street and they're 
working on it but we weren't able to get out just yet. 


So at that point I sort of had to acknowledge that I 
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guess we weren't moving very far for a few minutes and 
I walked back to the car, and on my way -- actually, on 
my way up to the police officer in a car a few car 
lengths in front of us was one of our off-duty medics, 
and I don't remember his name right at the moment, but 
Mary will know in a second and she's probably telling 
Christine right now. 

He rolled down his window very panicked and 
he was like chief, chief, and I recognized him. I just 
can't remember his name at the moment. Darnowski. One 
of the two Darnowskis, Kevin or Jim, one of them. I'm 
like what's up? He said my wife is in that building. 

I got to get to her. I said listen. Try and relax. 
We'll be out of the tunnel in few minutes. When we get 
out, follow me in to the job, stay with me, we'll find 
your wife. Very unnerving kind of situation. 

Then, as I was walking back from the police 
officer, a woman runs up to me and, again, we're in the 
middle of the Battery Tunnel here. A woman runs up to 
me and the woman is completely hysterical and she's 
screaming. You've got to help me. You've got to help 
me. I said what's the matter? She said my son is in 
the car and he can't breathe. What's wrong with your 


son? Her son had a tracheostomy and she said it was 
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clogged, and I look toward her car, which was a few car 
lengths behind us, and I can see that there is a boy, a 
child in the back seat of the car in his car seat, and 
he's awake and breathing but maybe he looked like he 
was in a little distress. 

I'm thinking to myself I need to be at this 
Trade Center. How can I. drive away from this little 
boy? We're stuck here in the tunnel anyway. Maybe 
I'll take Darnowski and tell Darnowski to go help this 
little boy while we pull out of the tunnel, and even as 
I'm having these thoughts, traffic opens up and now we 
have to move because we're in the column. So I said to 
the lady, we're moving out of the tunnel now. Keep 
going out of the tunnel. As soon as you get out, make 
a left and drive around to the hospital. She said 
okay. Apparently she was on her way to the doctor or 
to the hospital at the time. So I was like all right, 
that's one less thing to worry about. 

So I told Darnowski get in his car, follow 
us. Traffic moves up. We pull out. We pull out onto 
West Street and this is like -- it's funny because it's 
almost like you thought it wouldn't get worse. Of 
course, we've seen it got a lot worse. But it was real 


bad. A lot of apparatus. At this point the second 
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tower is going. Huge fire. Huge. You know, in 
retrospect, I look back and I say we should have 
thought those towers might not hold. There was a huge 
volume of fire. But, you know, it was so far up that 
it's almost away. It's like you can't really get a 
measure of it. So there was a lot of fire, there was 
debris in the street, body parts in the street, people 
all over the place, and you kind of tunnel in a little 
bit, you know? 

So we're driving down and I'm thinking of all 
the stuff I want to bring from the car out to the 
scene. Mary, as she always says, where do you want me 
to stop? I'm like, all right, just keep pulling up. 
We're now going northbound on West Street. Let me 
refer to the map. So West Street is a divided street 
here and we're in the northbound lanes going north and 
we're weaving away and the cops or traffic folks, 
whatever, they're doing a pretty good job of moving 
traffic along. 

At some point, I want to say probably around 
Albany Street, I guess, we cross over. There's a break 
in the median and we cross over, so now we're going 
northbound on the southbound side. There's stuff 


coming off the building. So we stopped -- I think our 
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final stopping place was south of the pedestrian 
bridge. I'm trying to get this right. Maybe somewhere 
around Cedar Street, but we're on the west side of West 
Side Highway parked up against the curb facing north, 
and we're south of this pedestrian bridge. The staging 
area that they had transmitted was Vesey and West, and 
there was no way we were going to get up there and 
there was no way to walk around it, and it was a good 
stopping place and there were plenty of other people 
and, quite honestly, if the building hadn't collapsed, 
I'm sure it probably would have been fine. 

Q. Can you just indicate on the map where you 


had parked your car? To the best of your memory. 


A. I'm want to say somewhere like here. 
Q. Okay. 
A. Something like that. 


Q. Okay. 

A So we get out of the car and there's stuff 
coming off the buildings. There's people coming off 
the building. We go around and we have a routine. We 
always try and do everything by routine because my 
feeling is, when you do everything by routine, then 
when there's a real crisis, you just follow the 


routine. I mean, I teach a lot, as you know. People 
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do in a crisis what they do every day. So even in our 
routine, garden variety MCIs and responses, we always 
follow the same protocol, take the same equipment. We 
approach everything in the same way, very standard. So 
we pulled on the scene, we gave an 84 on the KDT. We 
got out of the vehicle. I said, okay, we're going to 
take the command board, we're going to take the vests. 

The funny thing about the vests, because 
we've been carrying these command vests, I've been 
carrying them for years, since before we merged, and we 
had them made over after the merge and they said FDNY 
on them, but we have never deployed them, and when we 
set up the new car the day before, Mary was like, why 
are you carrying these vests? Why do you keep carrying 
them, chief? You'll never need them. I said, well, 
you know, one day there will be a big job and then 
we'll really wish we had them, so we're going to keep 
carrying them. Then here we are the next day and we 
needed the vests. So it's very strange. 

Another strange little vignette I'll tell you 
is that when we started our 6 Charlie work that week, 
which was Sunday night, Saturday night, Sunday Tour 1, 
I said to Mary, I think -- she said do we have any 


plans for this week? I said I think what I want to do 
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this week is I want to do inspections on all the MERVs 
and LSUs and I want to prepare a report for Chief Gombo 
of what their hardware stock levels are because I just 
somehow have a gut feeling that they're not at a level 
that we think they are, you know, ready to respond to a 
big event. 

So on Sunday Tour 1 we went to Bellevue and 
checked Manhattan's MERV and LSU, inspected it, 
documented it, I'm sorry I'm off by a day, on Monday 
Tour 1 we went to Manhattan. On Tuesday Tour 1, the 
morning of this event, we were in Queens. At 4:00 a.m. 
I had Mike Sheridan out of his office and we got the 
LSU running and checking all the stuff. In fact, when 
I saw Sheridan a couple weeks ago, he said, boy, you 
had a premonition? I said you know what? I have no 
idea if I had a premonition or not, but just something 
was nagging me about those MERVs and LSUs. 

So anyway, we pull up at the scene, get out 
of our car, we start to gear up in our safety coats and 
our helmets and stuff, which is just routine for us, we 
take our radios. One of the things that was 
interesting was that, thinking independently, you Know, 
we have our department cell phone and usually we get 


out at a scene and she takes the cell phone. 
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Independently, both of us opted to take our own 
personal cell phones with us. In my mind, I had been 
thinking, I know the Department cell phone is on AT&T, 
which isn't always the most reliable, mine is on 
Verizon, if something big is going on at the Trade 
Center, you know, I might need the one as an 
alternative to the other, so I grabbed my private one 
and she apparently thought also of taking her private 
one. So we both left the car with three cell phones 
between us as well as all our standard radio 
equipment. We went to the trunk, took out the command 
board and the vest set, and the command board is a big 
thing, so we're dragging this thing. 

Okay. So we get out of the car and we start 
making our way over to the Fire command post. I have 
to tell you that I can't for the life of me tell you 
how I knew where it was. I just don't remember. But 
we weren't dodging around. We went straight forward to 
the Fire command post, maybe we just saw it, which was 
in -- there's a parking garage that I think is right 
here. I'm depicting just south of the north pedestrian 
bridge, which would be between Winter Garden entrance 
and 3 World Financial Center. I think that there's a 


driveway. I think this is the placement of it, but 
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it's somewhere in here between these buildings. But I 
think the driveway is here. It's like a divided 
driveway to an underground garage and that was where 
Fire command post was set up. 

So we walk along here and make our way to 
the -- you know what? I'm thinking maybe it was here. 
One of these two places. You can go there and look 
where it is, okay? But wherever that Fire command post 
was, that's where we went. It's one of those two 
places. So we're walking along and along the way 
Darnowski hooked up with us and said he was coming with 
us and we picked up another I say stray because there 
was a lot of this going along. We picked up another 
off-duty member who we recognized, Mary probably Knows 
who it was, I don't remember, and told him to come with 
us. So our jolly band of paras went over to the 
command post. 

We got to the command post. Chief Ganci was 
there. There was no EMS representation at all at the 
Fire command post. Nobody was there. A Field Com was 
there. They had set up the table. Now, I Knew at this 
point that Chief Gombo was on the scene and I think I 
was under the impression he had taken command. So I 


told Mary -- again, we have a standard approach to 
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this. So I told her all right, set up the command 
board, let's start documenting who is here and get the 
information, start setting up command. I knew there 
was command on the scene and I wasn't trying to take 
command but rather just get the information to support 
command. I called on the command frequency to command 
and I think it was Ross Terranova that answered the 
radio. I think he was working with Chief Gombo, and I 
said we're on the scene, we're at the fire command 
post, what's your pleasure? So he said stand by, and 
then he came back at some point and said report to the 
lobby of building 2. 

Then in the meantime, during this lag of 
time, I said a couple words to Chief Ganci. He was 
being very frustrated about his radio. I remember 
this. He was like what's that? What channel is this? 
Am I on the right channel? Goddamn it, the radios 
aren't working. He was very frustrated about his 
radio. Chief Ingram, Bob Ingram, was there and I 
talked to him briefly. Chief Burns was there and the 
Field Com crew, a bunch of other people, no EMS 
people. So I said okay, I'm here, you know, I'm 
reporting and I'm here, whatever you guys need, and 


they basically didn't have anything to tell me, I 
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guess. So I had Mary set up the command board and 
start documenting who was on the scene. 

So she started doing that. She had the two 
tagalongs helping her, and I'm looking out at the scene 
and there was stuff coming down. In fact, when we got 
out of the car, there was a lot of stuff coming down 
and I have to say that I was a little bit fearful that 
we were going to get hit with something coming down, 
you know, there was debris, there were I guess what I 
later learned were pieces of people coming down off the 
building. We got out of the car and Mary was like 
transfixed. She was just staring at this thing. 

One of the things that I've learned over time 
is sometimes it's better not to look at stuff because 
sometimes you don't want to see things, you know? You 
see them, you start thinking about them, and then you 
can't do your job. But, of course, the downside is 
sometimes there's stuff that you don't see that you 
need to see. So anyway, Mary is just transfixed and I 
remember I had to tell her about five times, you know, 
we're prepared, let's go. She was just -- I don't 
know. It was like, come on, Mary, let's go, and so we 
went, we proceeded on. 


So as we're standing at the Fire command post 
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looking at that stuff, you know, we're looking at 
what's going on, I told her and the other two guys, I 
said get in under the mouth of the garage. Everybody 
else was on the tarmac almost like at the curb -- not 
at the curb but kind of midway between the garage 
entrance and the curb where they were operating, and I 
said get under the overhang of the building so that 
you'll be shielded from stuff coming down. So they 
went down there and did that. 

So I call command, as I said, and they tell 
me the chief says report to the lobby of building 2. 
So I called down to Mary. I was standing at the 
command area and Mary and the other two were down under 
this overhang and I called Mary and said come on, get 
the stuff, we're going over to the lobby of building 2, 
and I start to walk out to the street and my aide, who 
certainly earned her living watching my backside that 
day, looks up and sees stuff coming off this building 
and me, I mean, I don't know how far I actually would 
have gone, but I was prepared to follow orders and 
charge across the street and she was like, chief, you 
can't go across the street, there's debris coming down, 
I was like, come on, Mary, let's go. We've got to 


report to Chief Gombo, and she got upset with me. She 
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was like, listen, you can't go across the fucking 
street, there's fucking debris coming down, and at that 
point, I guess, I looked up and I realized that she was 
right. There was like a shower of stuff coming off 
this building. 

I have to tell you that standing below this 
building where we were standing looking up at a fire 
that was -- I don't even know what floor the fire was 
on, 80 or 50 or 70 or something like that. We didn't 
appreciate the extent of damage to the building that 
you would have appreciated if you were standing in 
Brooklyn or Jersey City looking at it, and in 
retrospect -- and I think about this day and night, but 
in retrospect, I think it's possible that the command, 
personnel in command, if they could have seen what you 
would see from Brooklyn, might have had a different 
assessment of the hazards of the building than what you 
could see from the street because you're basically 
looking straight up a vertical cliff, two vertical 
cliffs, and you're seeing the bottom of some smoke and 
fire and you see debris or whatever, but I don't think 
you had a full appreciation of the extent of damage, 
how many floors, the size of damage. Now, they may 


have had other sources of information for that. I 
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don't know. But this is just my own assessment and I 
have no other source of information. 

So anyway, I heeded my bodyguard and I called 
command back on the radio and said we're not able to 
make it across the street at this point. I'm at the 
Fire command post. There's no EMS representation 
here. Do you want me to take a liaison role here? He 
said okay, ten four. So I do that. So I come back 
to -- I guess a deputy from Division 1 was there and I 
just said okay, I'm here as your liaison, tell me what 
you need, and in the meantime my team was working on 
getting an assessment of what we have on the scene and 
they started writing up the command board, which is 
still downstairs written up and everything. 

We were there, I don't know, five or ten 
minutes and then Chief Kowalczyk reports to the command 
post. As we had left Brooklyn, as we were heading out 
of Brooklyn, I called him on the phone, he was here in 
the office, and I told him, I said, Walter, big job, 
World Trade Center, we need you, come on out. But he 
was already moving. I think he heard the second alarm 
transmitted and he was already moving. So he reported 
to the Fire command post and I briefed him on what I 


had known, the little information I had at that point, 
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and he said okay. He said go down to Vesey and West 
and take command there of operations on Vesey and 
West. 

I have to tell you that at this point, up 
until this point, I'm saying to myself, I know this 
job. I've been here before. I was there in '93. I 
was the south tower commander in '93. I've seen this 
building in peril, I've seen a thousand patients. I 
mean, there's nothing freaky about it. It's just a big 
job. Okay. We've done big jobs. I do this. Sol 
think that -- maybe I'm projecting now -- many of us 
were thinking that kind of thought. So he tells me go 
down to Vesey and West and take charge there. Okay. 

So I leave the Fire command post and I 
proceed now north on -- I take my little band of 
warriors and we proceed north on West Street up to the 
corner of Vesey and West. We're in the southbound 
lanes of travel walking. We encounter probably about, 
right around here, we encounter about 40 or 50 EMS 
providers with stretchers and equipment and all sorts 
of stuff just standing, basically, not engaged in 
anything, just standing by waiting for instructions 
right here in the southbound lanes of traffic just 


along the median. 
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I see Jace Pinkus is there with them and I 
think Howie Hahn, who is a lieutenant, I think it was 
Howie Hahn he was with, and the scene over here was 
basically these streets were kind of clear because 
there was stuff coming down. North of Vesey on West 
Street were lines of ambulances and apparatus parked 
here or staged here or trying to get through here or 
stuff like that and there were all these members on the 
street, and they weren't treating patients. There were 
no patients apparent at that point in time. So I 
called all the officers together, which I think it was 
Pinkus and Hahn and I'm not sure of what other officers 
there were. It was just sort of a motley crew. There 
were EMS guys and voluntary guys and Hatzolah guys and 
numerous other people that looked like they were part 
of an ambulance team. 

I called them together and I told them that I 
was taking command of Vesey and West and that I wanted 
to set up a triage and treatment area, and I told them 
to set it up in front of, that is to say, on the east 
side of 3 World Financial Center, on the street there. 
There's a pretty large, open kind of climate over 
there. I told them I wanted them to set up over 


there. I told them I wanted them to clear the street 
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and I said be aware that there was debris coming down 
from the buildings, so hug the building as close as you 
can, 3 World Financial Center. I told Captain Pinkus 
to make sure he had accountability of the people who 
were in this area, all of these people are now his, so 
you've got Hahn and whatever other officer might have 
been there. I said go over there and establish 
accountability and prepare to set up to treat 

patients. 

My strategy at that point was that we would 
be getting patients probably coming out of 1 World 
Trade Center trying to evacuate and the injured there, 
we would handle them there. At this point I was not 
thinking of triage and treatment in the lobby of 1 
World Trade Center. I didn't feel that it was safe to 
be operating on West Street, you know, on the street or 
close to the front of the building, so I wouldn't have 
committed anybody at that point. Remember I had 
already made the decision not to go first to 2, so we 
weren't going to go across to 1. So I pull them up 
against the building. 

Charlie Wells comes in and he wasn't really 
reporting to me. He was kind of moving past me, I 


guess. I think he had already some other marching 
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order. But he had came in from the north going south 
and he stopped at my area. I told him -- maybe we 
talked for just a minute and I sort of exchanged 
information with him and said do you have a mission? 
He said he was reporting to the command post or 
something like that and he continued on. Commissioner 
Von Essen came by that way and I saw him and I talked 
to him just for a second and he went on to the command 
post. 

Then I called Pinkus on the radio and said -- 
no, wait. Before this I think Chief Villani came down 
and -- let me back up. Wells came down and said he's 
here with a number of ambulances, he's got a bunch of 
ambulances staged north of Vesey Street on West. So I 
told him, okay, have the crews report here. We're 
setting up triage and treatment. Then he went on to 
the command post. 

Then the next person I saw was Villani. 
Chief Villani reported to me and I said do you have an 
assignment? He said no. I said okay. I said would 
you do me a favor? Recon to see if we can stage on 
Vesey Street off of West heading west and if there's a 
way to get out so that we can cycle our rigs out of 


there without having to recommit to West Street because 
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West Street was getting blocked quicker. So he went to 
recon and ultimately he got back to me and said yes, we 
can go out North End Avenue, there are already some 
rigs up there, and he was going to set up that staging 
for me on Vesey to North End and that would have been 
the egress route for those rigs so you'd be clear of 
West Street debris. 

Along the same time frame, I called Pinkus on 
the radio and I tell him I don't like the looks of 
things coming off the building. I said recon the lobby 
of 3 World Financial Center, see if we can set up 
triage and treatment in the lobby there for a casualty 
collection point. So Pinkus reports back to me that, 
yes, we're able to do that. I tell him okay, get 
everybody inside the building under cover, everybody in 
the lobby, let me know when they're starting to 
establish accountability for the people. So he goes 
ahead and does that. 

So now basically I'm on this corner and my 
recollection is that the street was kind of -- it 
wasn't like hugely packed with people. It was kind of 
empty, some cops and some firemen and us, and a cop 
comes over wearing heavy tactical gear and starts 


shouting at us, this is tactical area, clear the area. 
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What I found out days later was that the sergeant on 6 
Truck, his name is Sullivan, I think, he was on TV, had 
at some point made a determination that this was a 
terrorist attack and began to think what if there's 
ground troops also, I don't know, if this is supported 
by some kind of a ground attack and here are all these 
cops in heavy vests clearing the streets. 

So anyway, he starts shouting at us this is a 
tactical area, clear the area, and not just at us but 
everyone that was there. So we had actually moved onto 
Vesey. We were really right at the corner of Vesey and 
West. Pinkus calls me back and tells me everybody is 
under cover, they have no patients, all the people are 
accounted for, there's plenty of space in the lobby, 
they're back from the windows. So I felt comfortable 
with that. So at that point I have accountability for 
what's going on. They have no patient contact. I'm 
really starting to wonder where the patients are. 

We're standing on the corner and I'm standing 
here and Mary is here, the MERV is here, there was a 
line of ambulances here that are staged pointing west 
and we're about a car length apart from each other and 
I was looking up Vesey Street and she was looking at 


the building watching people coming out of the 
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building, and all of a sudden I hear her say, oh, my 
God, chief, it's coming down. I turn and I look up and 
the building was coming down, and all you saw was this 
huge cloud. I mean, I didn't see the building coming 
down. I just saw a cloud of (inaudible) coming down, 
just a big black cloud. So I was like, let's go. I 
knew the people in my area were clear, but we were just 
near enough. So I'm like, let's go, and she was just 
transfixed. She's like, oh, my God. I'm like, Mary, 
let's go. 

So we start running west on Vesey Street and 
she outdistances me, and as we were running, I Saw -- 
remember I told you this was a beautiful day and it's 
like suddenly dark, like a thunderstorm brews, you 
know, suddenly it's like big, gray clouds, and it's 
almost a feeling that something is overtaking me is I 
guess the way I would describe it. Mary runs past me, 
but I guess we're kind of running together, and all of 
a sudden I look up and I see an ambulance in front of 
me, back doors open, no stretcher, kind of saying hop 
in here. So I did. And I'm calling to Mary, come on, 
thinking there's some shelter there. She had already 
come around the side of the ambulance, so she was 


already past me when she heard me. She just decided 
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she was going to keep on going. But now I'm committed 
to the ambulance. 

So I jump in, slammed the doors. It seemed 
reasonable at the time. I have no idea actually how I 
got from the street into the ambulance because 
obviously I made it inside, but my legs were hurting 
for two days after or three days. So I must have 
projected myself somehow. I don't know. 

So now I'm in the ambulance and I hear stuff, 
you know, debris hitting the roof and stuff coming down 
on the truck and you look out the window and there's 
just swirling clouds of gray and it's getting darker. 
I'm like this is pretty cool, I've got a little shelter 
here, and then I realize there's stuff starting to come 
into the truck. So I'm like why? I closed the door. 
This is kind of just going through my mind. I was very 
calm about this whole thing. So I look up in the cab, 
and it was a voluntary ambulance and I know it was 
because you could walk through into the cab, which is 
probably a good thing. So I look in the cab and I see 
that both windows were rolled down, power windows. 

Hey, the truck is running. So I powered both windows 
up and that stopped it somewhat, but it was coming in 


through the vents and I realized the AC was on. So I 
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shut the AC off. So now the windows are up, the AC is 
off, doors closed, and it was better. But I'm coughing 
already, you know, there's stuff coming up. So I'm 
like this is not good. 

A good question might be why didn't I think 
to just drive the ambulance away? I never thought of 
it. But what I did think of was, hey, I'm in an 
ambulance. If there's oxygen, I'll put a mask on, then 
I'll be able to breathe no matter what comes around the 
ambulance. So I got an oxygen mask out, I started 
looking for the valve to turn on the oxygen, and I'm 
looking for something thinking, if something comes 
crashing through the roof, I know it's only a sheet of 
aluminum, maybe this wasn't such a bright place to be 
after all, I'm looking for a back board or something to 
get under, but there was nothing in there. 

I look out the window and I'm thinking should 
I try and make a run for it or run further? But 
there's all this stuff going on outside like a nuclear 
snowstorm. It was unbelievable. Unbelievable. Stuff 
like da-da-da-da-da pounding on the roof of the truck. 
So I just kind of scrunched up on the floor with my 
oxygen mask under that arch between the cab and the 


walk-through thinking that might be the strongest roof 
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point, and I just kind of scrunched up there and I had 
protective gear on and I said, you know, I hope I'm 
able to get out of this. I remember it was really 
quiet. There was no screaming on the radio. There was 
really nothing going on on the radios. It was just -- 
it was quiet. 

So after some period of time, I don't know, 
minutes, seconds, I have no idea, after some period of 
time it sort of lightened up outside. So I said, hmmn, 
it looks like I can get out. So I got out of the 
truck. There was a lot of stuff floating around, but I 
could see and get out. So my next thought was -- well, 
you know, before I even got out of the truck I was 
thinking of Mary and she was contacting me, she was 
calling me on the radio, and I called her. I said I'm 
okay. Are you okay? She said, yeah, I'm okay. I said 
where are you? She tells me she's up the block. I 
said okay, good. I said I'm going to regroup, try and 
get our treatment area back up, if it isn't up, in the 
lobby of 3. So then she tells me or we discover that 
one of the buildings we think had collapsed. You 
really couldn't tell because there was just clouds and 
smoke, but it was like it wasn't there. I can't begin 


to tell you how weird this thing was and what a strange 
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feeling this was. 

So I go into 3 and I find Pinkus. I think I 
talked to him on the radio first and then I find him 
and he tells me everybody is okay, we're all accounted 
for, no problem with that, and I'm saying, my God, if I 
hadn't taken these guys off the street, they would have 
all been under this thing. That still freaks me out. 
That still freaks me out. It would have been an awful 
lot of guys. So thank God they're all okay. 

Q. Good command decision. 
A. Lucky command decision. 

In fact, he did tell me, when I saw Jace a 
couple weeks afterwards, he told me that -- I can't 
remember. I think he told me Quinn had been with our 
group at one point and then afterwards wasn't there 
anymore. Quinn's wife was the one who worked in Tower 
1, I think? Maybe I'm confused. But he had apparently 
left the group to go strike out after -- to try to find 
his wife at some point, and that was the one member 
that we didn't have accountability for after. 

So anyway, the lobby of 3 World Financial 
Center kind of wraps around the building here. So 
originally they were operating here. Now everything is 


full of -- there's windows broken and there's debris on 
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the east side. The structure seemed like it was 
stable. So we decide to pull everything over to the 
west side of the lobby around the corner. 

The strangest thing, because they must have 
been having been some kind of reception in the lobby of 
this building, they had tables lined up with bottled 
water. Go figure. There were cases of bottled water, 
and it was just what we needed was bottled water and 
here they are, cases of bottled water. So people were 
coming in and there was plenty of bottled water to wash 
your eyes or get them a drink and people are coughing 
and choking. 

So I tell Pinkus get his people and start 
moving them to the west side of that lobby. Am I 
talking too much? 

Q. No. You're doing great. 

A. The next thing I remember is Mark Stone comes 
in completely covered with debris, completely freaked 
out, coughing. He's like, he said, Kowalczyk's trapped 
under there. I said what do you mean? He said 
Kowalczyk was with me, he said, and when the thing came 
down, we started running and I looked back and he was 
gone. He's trapped under there. I was like, you Know, 


on the one hand I was like I really don't need you to 
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tell me this right now. On the other hand, it's like, 
okay, so here we are at the doors to hell and you're 
going to tell me Kowalczyk is trapped there. What are 
we going to do about it? So he was like, let me take a 
couple of guys and we'll go back and dig him out. I 
said listen. If he's trapped under here, you're not 
going to dig him out with a couple guys. We need to 
get to the command post and get a team and go after 
him. I said are you okay? because he was coughing, and 
he was like I'm okay, I'm okay. I said okay. I said 
can you make your way to the command post? 

I have to tell you that I'm not sure what 
happened or where the command post was at this point. 
I didn't know -- see, this situation was like war in 
that, you know, you've heard the expression the five of 
war? Too much stuff happened sometimes too quickly for 
you to sort it all out and make logical decisions based 
on what's real, so you just sort of -- you don't have 
all the information. You try and make the best 
decisions with the information that you have, which is 
flawed, and you kind of go from there because you have 
no alternative. You don't have enough information and 
the information that you do have, including stuff that 


your own senses bring you, you can't process it. 
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So my thinking is the command post is still 
where we left it. I don't really Know at this moment, 
this is like two minutes post-collapse or five minutes 
post-collapse, I don't know what's collapsed. In fact, 
I mean, it was clear that something made a big mess, 
but I don't know what it is or how bad it is. I was 
not able to get around to recon it. My first priority 
was to make sure my men were okay, my people were okay, 
which they were. My second priority, as I understood 
it, was to carry out my mission, which was to have a 
casualty collection point there, and so we were doing 
that. 

So when Mark presents with the idea that 
Chief Kowalczyk is lost, my direction to him was to go 
to the Fire command post, take another man with him, go 
to the Fire command post and get help for Chief 
Kowalczyk, lead them to where he is. So I gave him 
that direction. Fortunately, as we later found out, 
Chief Kowalczyk wasn't trapped at all. But, again, 
sometimes you don't have all the information. 

So I had Pinkus trying to get things 
organized and something is nagging at me. It's 
clearing up outside, it's clearing a little bit, you 


know, you start to see a little sun. I talked to 
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Mary. She was up on the corner helping them with some 
transports and some patients, some resources. 
Something tells me I want to find another exit out of 
this building. 

So someone was with me. I can't remember who 
it is at the moment. Someone was with me. I said 
let's go recon another way out of this building. Let's 
see if we can get out toward the water in case we have 
to retreat from where we are. So we go out through the 
back warrens or through the back lobby of 3 World 
Financial Center and we find like an exit corridor that 
leads us to an exit door which actually takes us out, I 
guess, right onto this promenade here. So that's 
pretty swift. The time sequence is just kind of 
jumbled. I'm not sure how -- the sequence that you 
gave me, what time did the south tower collapse? 


9:55. Okay. And the north tower collapsed 


A. Yes. So figure 9:55 that collapses, figure 
at 10:05, 10:10, something like that, we're in the 
lobby, we're looking for this exit pathway. In fact, 
my strong sense is that it was Stone with me again, 


like maybe he had reported to the command post, come 
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back, maybe we had found Kowalczyk by that point, 
something like that. I think Stone was back with me 
again, and I remember Chief Carrasquillo came through 
here and we gave him, because he was coughing and 
choking, we gave him some water. We were starting to 
get a few patients, not a lot. It wasn't like 100 
patients. 

There was a lot of trouble getting through to 
the command post on the radio. Previously there had 
been a couple of frequencies in use. When we got on 
the scene, we were on command. Then we were trying to 
use tact 2. I was using tact 2. When I set up Vesey 
and West, I had Pinkus go to tact 2. We were using 
tact 2 to communicate so it would be clear, and we do 
that, Mary and I do that all the time, so we know how 
that works. We routinely at events do that. So I was 
on tact 2 with Pinkus and she was on Citywide command 
talking to the MERV. 

At some point a decision was made, actually 
before I left the command post, to start switching this 
whole incident onto Manhattan south so it would have 
its own frequency and that was underway, and that was a 
great decision. In fact, that should be standardized. 


We should just do that. That was a great decision 
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because it gives us a complete clear from everything 
frequency to use. But anyway, that was underway. 

So here I am -- I know I'm jumping around a 
little bit, but I'm just trying to give you the pieces. 

Q. You're doing great. 

A. So I come out and I see there is this 
promenade over here, you know, it looks so beautiful 
down by the water, it's sunny and bright and clear, and 
I see some people over there and I see the ambulances 
over here and the street is just covered with stuff, 
and something tells me -- I call Pinkus on the radio 
and I said listen, get everybody together and get all 
the equipment, I said, and proceed -- I said I'm going 
to send someone back to show you the back way out. Use 
the back way out, get everybody out here, we're going 
to relocate on North End Avenue, the whole triage area. 

Q. That would be North End and Vesey? 

A. North End and Vesey. We're going to move to 
North End and Vesey. And you know, I can't tell you 
why I gave that order other than maybe it didn't feel 
safe being in that building. I don't know. I can't 
tell you why I gave that order. Something made me do 
that. So he acknowledges the order and I move down to 


North End and Vesey. 
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Here's the corner of North End and Vesey, and 
right here on the northeast corner I encounter Chief 
Gombo was there, Basile, Pascale, Kowalczyk, my aide, 
their aides, a bunch of people, and we were just trying 
to get a handle on whatever it was the hell happened 
because we're not sure. Pinkus is pulling these people 
out of here. They pull out and we take over the -- we 
move the treatment area into the lobby... 

(End of tape side A.) 

Q. ... interview with Chief Goldfarb. 

A. So we're on the corner. We moved the 
treatment area into the Embassy Suites Hotel. 

Q. Do you want to take a break or go on? 

A. You know, I've told this story 10,000 times, 
but to tell it with the level of detail that you want, 
you have to walk through it, and when you walk through 
it, sometimes you remember things you'd rather not 
remember. But I'll deal with it. 

Q. If you need a break, just let me know. 

A. Thank you. 

So what was interesting about the Embassy 
Suites is that, when you come in, there's a huge atrium 
area here, high, very high, lofty ceiling with glass, 


plexi, whatever. So we go in there and then off to the 
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North End of that lobby is a covered area. I remember 
seeing a covered area because the building was above. 
So we go in there and we have to be sure that we're 
clear of that atrium. So the team moves in there and 
they start setting up a treatment area in there, and 
we're out on the street. Now we're getting patients. 
Patients are coming in to us. 

Suddenly, my hero, my heroine, and I say that 
just out of total respect for her, says chief, the 
other building is coming down. I hear it. I'm like, 
Mary, try to stay calm. The other building is not 
coming down. Again, in retrospect, I mean, it's funny, 
you know, you just weren't processing this. Who could 
absolutely process the idea that a tower of the World 
Trade Center has collapsed and when you look you don't 
see it? Who could process that? 

I'll tell you that to this minute I have no 
idea, no concept whatsoever as to what the injury count 
or the impact on us, operationally, organizationally, 
peoplewise, was of just that discrete event of the one 
tower coming down. I know the total picture. I mean, 
I don't know if you have any idea what that is, but I 


have no idea. 
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A. But I have no idea. I don't Know who was 
trapped, I don't know who was lost. I mean, we lost 
eight EMS people. I don't know if they died in the 
first tower, the second tower or in the middle. I have 
no idea. I don't know if anybody knows that. 

Q. I don't believe that's known. 

A. But anyway, she's like no, chief, I hear it, 
and she said you know I have very keen hearing. And 
she does. She said you know I have very keen hearing. 
She said that building is coming down. So we -- and 
we're standing with a bunch chiefs -- we say all right, 
you know what? Let's just move into cover. So we 
clear everybody off the street, we get everybody in 
under the sheltered area of this hotel inside, and you 
can't believe it. The second tower comes down. This 
was just a day of such mind-boggling stuff. 

So the second tower comes down. Huge clouds, 
huge -- the same thing. It's like, hey, I've been here 
already, you know? Just horrible. The strangest thing 
is I don't remember noise associated with it. You 
would think that would be a very noisy kind of thing, 
and I just remember quiet. I don't know if like your 
ears disconnect or something? I don't know. I don't 


remember ground shaking, noise, any of that stuff, and 
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I was right there. Much too close. 

So this comes down and now we have a much 
larger area of debris outside and the cloud and stuff 
everywhere, and we're in the lobby and we're treating 
patients. I'm not treating patients, but the teams are 
in the lobby treating patient and now we're getting 
more patients. We had moved around a table in the 
lobby, the chiefs, to try and plan a little strategy 
here and it was just too chaotic, so we decided we're 
going to pull back. We go into like a back corridor 
here at this Embassy Suites Hotel, and it's Gombo, 
Terranova, myself, Kowalczyk, Basile, Pascale, and 
we're just trying to have a little bit of a strategy 
session, and I think all of us are like just kind of 
blown away by what was going on. 

But we had a very rational brainstorming 
session where we reassessed, number one, we were under 
attack. Number two, we've probably taken a huge impact 
on this. Number three, we're not winning. There's no 
success in our staying here. We don't know what's 
going to collapse next, blow up next, get bombarded 
next, the next thing coming, whatever. We don't know 
if we got nuked. We just didn't know what was going 


on. So we acknowledged that we were shy a lot of 
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information and we decided to take three strategic 
decisions, all of which I think are important. 

Number one was we knew that there were other 
resources on the scene and okay and working because we 
could hear some of it on the radio, but we weren't able 
to get through. We were having a lot of radio 
trouble. We couldn't get through on the cell phones. 
We were just having a lot of trouble getting through. 
So we knew there were players on the scene doing stuff 
on the scene. We decided that our best immediate 
strategy was to pull back clear of the scene, try and 
regroup, not bring more resources into the scene 
because we didn't even know how big the scene was at 
this point. We didn't have a definition of where the 
scene began and ended. 

So we decided to set up two mobilization 
points, one north and one south, direct any further 
response into those points, and try and pull back 
whatever forces we could to those points so we could 
regroup them, and basically we decided to leave the 
scene in the hands of the people who were there while 
we tried to get a little better picture. We were also 
mindful of the fact that we didn't know what else was 


going on in the city, we didn't know what else might 
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get hit in the city, another target or something. We 
knew we were under attack of some kind by somebody, but 
we didn't know the status of any of our operating 
forces. We didn't know the status, we had no picture. 
We just -- again, no information. 

So we decided to activate these two 
mobilization points. We chose Chelsea Piers on 23rd 
and West, which was my choice because I knew it was a 
big spot, big open space, that there's plenty of room 
in there to set up casualty collection, staging, really 
anything you want, it's huge and sort of right there. 
It's a little further away maybe than you would like 
it, but then again, that's not necessarily a bad thing, 
it wasn't far. The second place we chose was the ferry 
terminal, the Staten Island ferry terminal on the 
Brooklyn side -- no. The Staten Island ferry terminal 
on the a Manhattan side. 

So we tried to get through. There were a 
couple times I was able to break through to Citywide 
dispatcher, and we tried to get that information to him 
that we were setting up those two points. We tried to 
see if there was an unaffiliated chief or someone who 
hadn't been committed to this thing already that we 


could send to each of those places to set those up. I 
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don't think we were successful in doing that. 

So Walter Kowalczyk and Frank Pascale went 
north to Chelsea Piers. I'm not sure who we sent to 
the ferry terminal. I don't think we were able to send 
anybody from there to the ferry terminal. I can't 
remember at the moment what the task was Pete 
Carrasquillo and Chief Gombo and myself were going to 
go to -- we decided we had to go to -- it was clear 
that we had to get a citywide command center up because 
we had a citywide problem. It was also clear that 7 
World Trade Center, which was the OEM command post, was 
not going to be accessible. 

So Chief Gombo suggested Police Plaza is the 
place to go, and he was actually on target, a totally 
right suggestion. So we decided that Gombo and myself 
would go to Police Plaza to set up the big picture and 
Kowalczyk and Pascale would go to Chelsea Piers and 
work the scene picture and the evacuation piece of it 
and we would try and get someone over to the ferry 
terminal, and that was our strategy. 

So we broke up from that. I think Basile 
might have just stayed there on the scene working the 
scene. I can't remember what it was that he was 


supposed to do. So we broke from that and -- I'm 
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sorry. I said Basile but I think I mean Pasquale. 


Q. I believe Basile went over to the ferry 
terminal? 
A. All right. So we leave there. As we're 


coming out of our little brainstorming session, the 
lobby is now full of patients, lots of patients, some 
of them our own people, our people helping other 
people, a couple of ESU cops came running into the 
lobby and they start shouting everybody out, we've got 
to evacuate the building, we've got a major gas leak in 
the building, everybody out of the building right now, 
right now, everybody go. And you're like what else? 
Are we going to get like frogs also? What else is 
going to happen here? So we start helping get people 
out of the lobby and, you know, it starts to get 
spooky, like you think, gee, is this building going to 
blow up as I'm trying to leave it or something? It 
became very strange. 

We get out to the street. I can't find 
Mary. I'm calling on the radio. She's not answering. 
She was two blocks up helping another ambulance. But 
we finally hook up. So Gombo and Terranova and myself, 
when we catch up with Mary, start proceeding north on 


North End Avenue to get out of there. Like how are we 
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going to get to Police Plaza? Well, we're going to 
walk. There's no other way to get there. This stretch 
here, this North End Avenue, this is like a wasteland. 
I mean, not normally, but it was like a wasteland. 
Everything was covered, vehicles skewed every which 
way, injured people, people helping other people, rigs 
that won't start, and I felt like a refugee fleeing 
some war-torn country. 

As I thought about it later, it was the first 
time in my life that I ever felt that an incident beat 
us. You know, we go into an incident to control it. 
That's what we do. If you're a control freak, that 
works for you even better. You go into a scene, you 
take command, you assess whatever the problem is and 
you manage the incident. That's what we train, that's 
what we do, and here we are going into an incident that 
is beating the shit out of us and has actually pushed 
us back and chased us away and we're leaving behind our 
wounded, we were leaving behind who knows what, we're 
leaving equipment, we're abandoning equipment. We took 
all the people that were with us, but we were 
abandoning the equipment, some of the equipment, and we 
were just trudging out through the dust like just a 


defeated army. That's how I felt. It just felt 
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terrible. It just felt terrible. 

We get up to like Murray Street and we look 
back and where there used to be those two beautiful 
towers -- and I'm a New York born my whole life. I 
mean, I watched those things go up. I always lived 
with those there, you know? Where there used to be 
those two beautiful tours, and all you see is the 
sunshine and a huge cloud, a huge cloud, and I said to 
Mary, turn and look at that because you'll never want 
to forget that. She just looks at me with these eyes 
and she was (inaudible). I will never forget that. 

She told me later how she was watching those 
people falling out the building, which makes me think, 
I read this thing in the Times a few days later about a 
class that was evacuating from one of the schools and 
how one of the students turned to a teacher and said 
look, teacher, the buildings are on fire. 

So we proceed up North End Avenue, met up 
with some crews with some patients and we're just all 
kind of walking in this direction, and we turn back and 
there's huge clouds of smoke and dust and everything 
and we had stuff, our masks on, I popped my hood out, 
covered my face. We had surgical masks, stuff like 


that, just to keep all of the stuff out. It was so 
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surreal. 

We go up I guess to Chambers. We walk up to 
Chambers Street and then over Chambers by the school 
and then we start walking north on West Street and we 
still have -- Mary still has these two guys in tow that 
have been with us all along, Darnowski, and Darnowski 
is convinced that his wife is dead. In fact, at one 
point Darnowski and Mary were standing there watching 
these people falling out the building and a woman jumps 
and whatever she was wearing, maybe all white, and he 
turns to Mary and just like blank and said my wife is 
dressed in those clothes today. So Darnowski is just 
in shock. He's just catatonic. He was just tagging 
along with us, he and this other guy. When we get to 
West Street, I tell Mary we've got to leave Darnowski 
with somebody else because we have another mission, 
find somebody that will take care of him and we need to 
move on. 

Some of this decision making really feels 
like combat decision making, and I don't have war 
fighting experience, but a lot of these were like 
decisions you make in combat, you know, cut off the 
foot to save the life, stuff like that, leave this 


behind, abandon equipment. It was just stuff that we 
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don't do and train for. It's just unusual decision 
making. 

Our plan is we're going to go north on West 
Street to like North Murray -- is it North Murray 
Street? I think it was North Street and try and work 
our way around and get to Police Plaza. So we're 
walking and all of a sudden I notice Mary is not beside 
me and I look and she's like 40 steps back and she's 
like hang on, chief, and somehow, I don't know where 
she conjures this stuff up, but a good aide does this 
kind of thing and she is absolutely the best. But she 
find a cop an a golf cart in the midst of all this 
insanity and tells the cop you need to take the chiefs 
to Police Plaza right now, and this cop just sort of 
says okay and all of a sudden pulls up next to us, 
there's Mary with a golf cart saying everybody pile 
on. 

So Gombo and Terranova and myself, Mary, got 
onto this golf cart and this cop takes off, and there 
we are driving a golf cart with dust swirling around us 
and everybody just kind of -- there was not enough 
seats for all of these people, so everybody was just 
kind of holding on for dear life and this guy just 


drives us through the streets. I will never forget. 
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Everything was covered with this schmutz, ash, dust, 
and everybody is in shock, just all of the people, 
everybody was just freaking aghast. I swear to God, 
this was the most unbelievable experience. I can tell 
you what time that was. This was right around 11:15. 
So when did that second tower come down? 10:30 the 
second tower came down? So the time fits very nicely. 

So right around 11:15 we finally pull up at 
Police Plaza, give or take, I'd say give or take 15 
minutes, we pull up at Police Plaza, and as we -- the 
guy drives us right to the front door and with cops all 
over apparently there were M-16s out, I mean, MP-5s. 
They were ready for war over there. We just pulled 
right to the door, get off, brush our stuff off, you 
know, and walk in. As we get off the golf cart, Jerry 
Gombo said something that I will remember forever 
because it showed really true leadership on his part. 
He turned to us all and said, okay, first order of 
business, find phones and call your families and let 
them know you're okay, and that was just -- you know, 
Jerry spends a lot of time inside and I think he did a 
good job under fire. So I think he earned some respect 
on the part of some people. 


Q. It says a lot about the man. 
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A. So we go upstairs trailing our cloud of dust 
like Linus in the Snoopy cartoon and we get there and 
Police Plaza is busy and -- well, how far do you want 
to take the story? 

Q. Roughly noon, somewhere around then. 

A. We walk in. We were the first Fire or EMS 
representation there. We were probably among the first 
people to actually come in from the scene covered with 
dust and everybody was looking at us like, oh, my God. 
They were watching on monitors and stuff. It used to 
be the old OEM command center. That's now the police 
operations command center. 

So we report in, tell them we're here, they 
make some space for us, then we all get to the phones 
and call significant people, let them know at least 
we're alive, and then we set about big picture 
coordination, and what we did for the next eight hours 
was large-scale disaster stuff. A lot of it centered 
around ordering federal resources, USAR teams, EMAT 
teams, planning how we were going to deploy them. We 
planned to set out three casualty collection points. 
All the strategy came from us when we were in that 
command center. We planned to set up three casualty 


collection points one at Javitz Center, one in the 
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Brooklyn Navy Yard, one in the Staten Island ferry 
terminal, at the Yankee Stadium, at the new Staten 
Island Yankee Stadium, and we pulled down some extra 
resources for the casualty collection points, not using 
EMS assets because we didn't have any. 

We had a tremendous problem communicating. 
The phones there weren't working. They were 
intermittent. The cells weren't working. The radios 
weren't working. Very, very hard communicating out 
from there. There were some resources that were up, 
but we didn't know about them, like Verizon phones and 
stuff like that, not Verizon, Nextel phones, but we 
didn't have a Nextel phone. So we just really had a 
lot of challenge in terms of getting that up and 
running, but here you have a huge disaster, an 
improvised command center and a lot of infrastructure 
stuff like phone lines and switching stations damaged. 
It was probably surprising that we could accomplish 
what we did. 

We set up a separate emergency operational 
center for ESFA, Emergency Support Function Aid, which 
is from the federal response plan, health and medical 
assets, I'm pretty well versed in all this stuff and 


I've been doing this kind of planning, you Know me, 
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I've been doing this kind of planning for 20 years, so 
I knew what needed to be done. Bill Connelly was 
there, the State Health Department's regional disaster 
planning guy, and I knew him personally, and when he 
showed up, I told him exactly what I wanted him to do. 
We got space from PD and set up the ESFA operations 
center. We briefed them on the information that we had 
and on what we anticipated, which at that point, early 
in the day, was thousands of patients, and we made out 
a concept of operations for them and told him what kind 
of resources we were looking for, helped them get 
organized. We got reps in from Health and Hospitals, 
Greater New York Hospital Association, Nassau, Suffolk 
Hospital Council, Nassau Health Department, City Health 
Department. We tried to get Nassau Health Department. 
I don't know if they came. City Health Department, 
State Health Department, later on in the day a FEMA rep 
joined us and started planning for deploying EMAT 
teams. 

So we got all of this up and running. We 
coordinated a zillion bizarre requests, and I have a 
log that goes from 1130 until when we stopped writing 
about 1900, just things that were going on. I see my 


first entry at 1130. New Jersey had sent Bob Resitar 
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from the University Hospital, he's one of their 
assistant directors over at University Hospital System, 
they had sent him, in fact, they were there before us, 
and Frank Goodstein from the New Jersey mutual aid, and 
they were there before us. So they greeted us and I 
have a log entry at 1130 and they tell me they had 
4,000 patients between Ellis Island and the Hoboken 
PATH station and various shore points on New Jersey 
that all these people were coming over by boat and 
landing. 

So here we are coordinating mutual aid and we 
told them don't send us any mutual aid from Jersey. 

You guys work your thousands of patients and we'll get 
the mutual aid elsewhere because obviously you're 
stretched. I'm not sure what they ultimately ended up 
with. I think that number crunched to like 2,000 or 
1,500. But it's still huge numbers. 

The SEMA rep was there. The State Department 
of Health rep was there. We told the SEMA rep we 
wanted to activate the regional mutual aid plan, and we 
ordered five task forces of ten ambulances and an 
officer at each point from the east, Nassau and 
Suffolk, and one from the north, Westchester and points 


north, and we had a plan for this. I mean, I don't 
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know how many people really knew that this plan 
existed, but I knew the plan existed because I was 
working on the task force. Gombo didn't know it 
existed. 

So we ordered that would have been 100 
ambulances, 50 into a staging area on Randalls Island, 
50 to a staging area at Shea Stadium. Again, we 
weren't sure what we were doing with them. We didn't 
want to commit anything more to the city until I hada 
sense of what was going on and you really couldn't get 
any good (inaudible) at the scene. We didn't really 
know what was going on there. So we figured, okay, 
let's order 100 trucks, at least that will give us a 
jump and we'll see what we need to do from there. So 
we were able to communicate to the point where we had 
highway patrol and an EMS supervisor at each of those 
sites waiting to catch this mobilization as it came 
in. Then we started fielding buffers and supplies, 
shipments of stuff coming in. So my decision was to 
send all that stuff to Randalls Island where I figured 
it could at least be secured, checked and secured with 
some accountability before it gets deployed someplace. 
We spent basically the next eight hours running the 


command center, fielding decisions. At the outset we 
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were doing the Fire side of it, too, because we were 
the only reps there, and then a couple of chiefs 
arrived in a little bit of time. Tom Galvin got there 
and Ed Kilduff from the Fire end of it. 

What's funny is that a few months ago Tom 
Galvin and I were in a course together on weapons of 
mass destruction, incident management, and during one 
of the breaks in the course he and I were having a 
conversation about the World Trade Center bombing 
because in the course, among the course material was 
the FEMA U.S. Fire Administration report on the first 
World Trade Center bombing, which included a section 
written by Steve Kerr and myself. So we were talking 
about that in class, that I had written that. 

So Galvin and I were talking about it and now 
it's after the merger and how would we respond, and I 
told him that, for reasons I won't go into now, that 
the response would be very different if we had to 
relive this thing, different not necessarily ina 
positive way. So here we are four weeks later and we 
were actually living it. It was just sort of one of 
those strange ironies in the world, and the Fire guys, 
I mean, there were Fire deputy chiefs, but they weren't 


emergency management experts, they weren't prepared to 
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really look at the big picture emergency management 
issues, so we were helping with that as well. 

We stayed there and -- mind you, we had been 
out since 10:00 o'clock the night before. So we were 
with that until about -- my log logs off -- I mean, you 
can see how may handwriting deteriorates. I guess I 
was getting tired. My log logs off at 1900, and we 
went to try and find a place to sleep. I remember 
that. So we couldn't find a place to sleep. We ended 
up taking some blankets and laying out on -- there was 
a little strip of grass like two feet wide alongside 
the stairs that went up to St. Andrew's Plaza. So we 
laid these blankets out and then we just laid down. We 
didn't know if we were going to go to sleep. Every 
noise I would just like jump. It was so weird. It was 
so weird. 

So after about an hour of tossing and 
turning, Jerry and Ross come by and they said that we 
were relieved upstairs by Captain Connelly and that we 
could go. They said they were going back to the 
scene. So we said, oh, okay. So we went upstairs to 
get our personal equipment and come back down. So we 
set off for the scene Mary, myself, this guy Bob 


Resitar from University Hospital, and along the way we 
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pick up nine or ten off-duty members who were on their 
way in to the scene to be of help. 

So we take this little procession and march 
up to Chambers and West and do what we can at the 
command post at the back of the Suburban, and Chief 
McCracken and Chief Kowalczyk and a bunch of other 
people were trying to get a handle on things and we 
ended up -- we tried to sort out the leadership 
manpower so that some people could go home and be fresh 
in the morning. So then we decided, Kowalczyk and 
myself decided we would stay the overnight shift. So 
at 6:00 a.m., I think, while some people went back and 
got some sleep so that we could get a fresh relief in 
in the morning and then start another 12-hour cycle. 
So we stayed there. 

During the course of the night we got in two 
field communications trucks from New Jersey, our mutual 
aid brought them in and set them up, so we had like a 
real working command center because we don't have any 
assets like that for EMS operations. So we got those 
trucks from Jersey and we put the full ICS structure 
into place with a planning section, logistics section 
and a coroner operations section, a finance 


administration section that was contemplating how we 
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were going to structure that. So we developed an 
incident action plan for the morning, which I actually 
have a copy of here somewhere. (inaudible) an incident 
action plan so that they could get started in the 
morning. 

Do you want me go on? 

Q. Just go on until you feel you don't want to 
go any further. 

A. I guess the story is close to the end of this 
day. 

Q. Okay. 

A. So we work through until like -- I'll just 
keep going. So we work until about 6:00 in the 
morning. This is now Wednesday morning. We started 
relieving. So now we get relieved at 6:00 or at 7:00, 
we get something to eat, and we decide we're going to 
go find our car. So we get a Gator. Whoever ordered 
the Gators, that was just an absolutely wonderful 
decision. I mean, those were so needed there and it 
was just the perfect tool for this job and still is to 
this minute. So we catch a ride on a Gator and we ride 
over to south of where we had parked the car, as close 
as we could come, and then we continued on foot through 


this just unbelievable devastation, and when you go on 
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foot, you couldn't even recognize the street to know 
which block face it was. I was like a block north of 
where we were and Mary was like, no, chief, we weren't 
that far north, and I'm like, yeah, I think we were. 
But we weren't. She was right. 

So we're finally just kind of peering around 
the rubble pile and we see the car, and the only way we 
recognized it was that it looked like it had some 
molten light bar on the top, not that it was 
recognizable as a light bar, just a little heap of 
molten something that maybe, you know, you could say 
that once was a light bar. We look inside and actually 
the car is not crushed or anything, it's just burnt. 
The only thing that was left in that car that was 
recognizable at all was the metal piece of a 
stethoscope and some melted chips from my Palm Pilot 
and that was it. 

We lost, aside from the vehicle, which had 93 
miles on it when we pulled up at the Trade Center, we 
lost the vehicle, we lost thousands and thousands of 
dollars worth of Department equipment. Mary lost her 
pocketbook, all her personal effects and her license 
and ID and badge and everything a person carries in 


their pocketbook. Of course, when you work like we 
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work, your car is like your locker and everything is in 
it, and we certainly had everything in that car and it 
was all gone. Laptop computer, my Palm Pilot, 
everything, personal clothes, everything. So we 
brushed ourselves off. Our ride had left us. It was 
like what else is going to happen? 

So we walk over to the Staten Island ferry 
terminal figuring we'd catch a ride from there, and we 
catch a ride from there on a supply truck that was 
dropping off supplies. He gives us a ride to Maspeth, 
and I was hoping to get back our old car, the '95 car, 
which we had just turned in the day before to get the 
new car, but they had already given that out to someone 
else. So they give us an old Suburban, which was 
fine. So now it's like 10:30 in the morning on 
Wednesday. Drive home. We were due back there on 
Thursday morning. We were the 6:00 a.m. relief on 
Thursday morning. 

So you'd think you would be able to go to 
sleep after this, right? A long long time before 
sleep. I guess that's the end of the story. 

Q. Is there anything else you'd like to add? 
A. I think a lot of people did an incredible job 


that day and in the days since. I think that this 
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isn't over. I think that the people that are looking 
at this event as, you know, horrible tragedy, World 
Trade Center, kind of like it was an earthquake or a 
hurricane or something and now we're recovering and 
we're having concerts and we're burying our dead and 
we're trying to pick up the pieces, number one, are 
forgetting that we're at war, and I think that this was 
only act one, and I think that we're dealing with a 
very evil adversary who has a completely different 
value set than ours. I think there will be more acts 
of war like this. I hope they're not in my town. But 
I think that, if we fail to prepare for them, we're 
foolish and naive, and I think that we've got a lot of 
work in front of us. 

I think there's a tremendous amount of 
resources in this organization to be applied to that 
stuff if it's used appropriately. I think there area 
lot of good lessons to be learned from this that we 
should try and learn. I think we did a lot of things 
right and I think there were a lot of other things that 
we could do better or opportunities for improvement, as 
they say. I think we'd better fasten our seat belts 
because I don't think this is over. No thinking person 


could think that this is over. 
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The other thing is that we keep talking about 
the losses on this job from an EMS standpoint and we 
say there were two, Carlos Lillo and Ricardo Quinn. 
There were six other EMS professionals that died in 
this incident on our mission, and it's not their fault 
or anybody else's fault how we let this EMS system, it 
would be a hodgepodge of voluntary hospitals and 
voluntary ambulances and commercial ambulances. But 
you know what? They all came in to do our mission and 
I think that they need to be recognized as such and I 
think it's a disgrace to us that we're not counting the 
names of these six dead people who were just as heroic 
and just as dead as Quinn and Lillo on the same 
mission. I think that's a real shame. That really 
bothers me. It really bothers me. End of report. 

MR. ECCLESTON: This interview is concluded 
at 42 minutes past 12:00 on October 24th. Thank you 


very much, chief, for conducting this interview. 


